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The Aftermath of Summitry 


No one who loves peace can feel any elation at 
the breakdown of Summit talks in Paris. The after- 
math is too uncertain, precarious and fraught with 
risks. There are signs that we are in for a renewed 
period of threat, counter-threat and heightened ten- 
sion in the Cold War. In this setting, critics and 
defenders of the Eisenhower administration carry 
an equal obligation to recognize that our Govern- 
ment has suffered a major defeat and, henceforth, 
must seek to discover ways of avoiding a repetition 
of this unhappy experience. 

The chief source of disaster lies in the crude 
and violent Soviet tactics, but no one can close 
his eyes to the fact that the Government’s concepts 
and tactics of diplomacy have been proven faulty. 
Its control and coordination of national and allied 
policies were defective. The President under- 
estimated the importance of maintaining executive 
control over the many-sided programs that com- 
prise American policy—military, intelligence and 
public information. At the moment when the Presi- 
dent was seeking to further the relaxation of ten- 
sions, the Administration, in addresses by Secre- 
taries Herter and Dillon, gave warning of a hard- 
ening of policy on West Berlin, armament and 
East-West relations. Experts on the Soviet Union 
argue that, without intending to do so, we ap- 
parently strengthened the hand of militarist and 
Stalinist elements in Moscow who oppose a détente. 

As part of the total picture of the events sur- 
rounding the Summit, three errors of concept de- 
serve particular attention. 

First, the Eisenhower administration overesti- 
mated the monolithic structure of the Soviet state, 
partly because its most intelligent policymaker, 


the late Mr. Dulles, suffered from this disease and 
was able by force of mind and character to influ- 
ence even those who had most disagreed with him. 
No outsider can do more than speculate on align- 
ments within the Soviet system. However, Ameri- 
cans too readily forget that individual Communist 
leaders—with different backgrounds, prejudices and 
strategies—succeed one another in administering the 
over-all Communist design. We now know that the 
Stalinist regime had its internal critics. Similarly, 
Khrushchev’s policy of competitive coexistence 
faced opposition from vested interests among the 
military and the Communist Party. 

This issue has nothing to do with a Communist’s 
unflinching belief in the world-wide triumph of 
his cause. For example, the recent reduction of 
Soviet forces might prove the most efficient means 
of world domination through releasing Soviet re- 
sources for greater efforts in rapidly developing 
parts of the world. However, the military oligarchy, 
whose sources of power were weakened by Khrush- 
chev’s recent programs, could hardly be expected 
to praise an approach for “communization” of the 
world whereby their own position in the Soviet 
Union was weakened. 

It is ironic that those who were most vocal in 
criticizing Secretary Dulles for believing that Soviet 
policy was rigid and uncompromising throughout 
fell prey themselves to the opposite illusion—belief 
that in an era of détente all Soviet leaders had ac- 
cepted Khrushchev’s line. In seeking to prove the 
United States had no intention of sacrificing its 
friends, we inadvertently strengthened those Soviet 
leaders who believed in the harshest and most 


brutal pursuit of Communist objectives, including 
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if necessary “the war no one can win.” The figure 
of Marshal Malinovsky, who was never absent from 
Premier Khrushchev’s side throughout the Summit 
talks, was a dramatic symbol of the shift in the 
balance of forces in Russia. 

Secondly, the Administration has discovered that 
its concept of diplomacy was too restricted, too 
simple and too vulnerable to the consequences of 
a single disastrous failure. This was particularly 
true since the hopes of the world hung on a few 
brief hours of the momentous encounter between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev. If discussions had 
collapsed at the working diplomatic level, the trag- 
edy would have been less complete. 

The Paris conference, however, doesn’t provide 
the final verdict on personal diplomacy. Yet it is 
a telling indictment of President Eisenhower’s ver- 
sion of summit diplomacy. The trouble with his 
version lies in its failure to relate summit talks 
to the ongoing process of foreign policy and dip- 
lomacy, to viable new policies that both sides might 
find acceptable, and to military and espionage tac- 
tics. The Administration closed its eyes to the im- 
portance of what went before and what was to 
follow, to preliminary progress through the orderly 
processes of traditional diplomacy and to the final 
ratification of agreements in hard print that reflect 
important national interests. 

Winston Churchill and Dwight Eisenhower 
reached general agreement that talks at the Sum- 
mit without formal agenda might lead to a re- 
laxation of tension. Eisenhower, however, in prac- 
tice if not in theory, viewed such talks as ends 
in themselves and as valuable and heroic contacts 
across thousands of miles. Churchill tended, as he 
had in the conduct of war, to view them in rela- 
tion to political objectives. Churchill could say, 
as Eisenhower seems unwilling to believe, that ‘“in- 
terests never lie” and could search with dedication 
for programs that might serve the interests of 
peaceful elements on both sides. One can only 
speculate about how a statesman like Churchill, 
bred in the classical tradition, would have dealt 
with the U-2 incident. The one safe prediction is 
that his response would have differed in timing, 
content and scope from that of the Administration. 

A third concept that recent events have called 
into question is the rather too simple notion, which 
is shared by certain liberals and churchmen, and 
some Marxists, that war has become obsolete. Ac- 
cording to this view, since war is a catastrophe 
too terrible to contemplate and from which no 


one can emerge victorious, both sides inevitably 
have a stake in peace. In the long run this con- 
cept may be valid, but in the short run society 
must depend on the ambitions, fears, designs, 
shortsightedness and prestige of individual leaders. 

Peace hangs on the accident of political events, 
personal vanity and human miscalculation. More- 
over, peace with communism is far more than 
a matter of good intentions in the West. We must 
maneuver within narrow limits, never knowing 
with certainty where our actions will lead. 

We have neither the choice of yielding to the 
Soviet Union nor of trading blows with it in 
the public forum other than by answering their 
most blatant deceits. Nor can we accept their rules 
of the game or their terms for negotiating, espe- 
cially with respect to time or place, nor their defi- 
nition of the struggle. Instead, in the aftermath 
of the debacle at Paris, any American government 
faces the stubbornly painful and continuing task 
of designing policies with which we and our allies 
can live and which, at the same time, may even- 
tually serve the interests of peaceful elements with- 
in the Soviet Union. No task in the scientific or 
scholarly realm can approach the intricacy and 
challenge of this undertaking. It can never be 
approached mechanically, without imagination or 
consummate wisdom. 

No tragedy is so complete nor any breakdown 
of personal or international relations so absolute 
that wise leadership cannot reconstruct hopeful 
lines of action and policy. Fortunately Paris may 
have taught us the illusory nature of some of the 
prevailing concepts about the Soviet system, con- 
temporary diplomacy and foreign policies, and the 
pathway to peace. These illusions, incidentally, are 
no monopoly of the American government; the) 
are shared by others around the world. 

The sideline critic can, of course, always point 
more easily to the flaws and errors of past ap- 
proaches than construct new courses of action. 
Partners in the Western world, now more united 
than at any time in the recent past, can face this 
task together. This unity should not obscure the 
urgency of vigorous and serious debate. New an- 
swers await the cut and thrust of hard sustained 
thought. The rest of the world undoubtedly has 
sympathy for the President, but the recovery of 
respect and confidence in American leadership de: 
pends on our resourcefulness and initiative in con- 
structing new policies and approaches of peace. 

K. W. T. 
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THE NEGRO COMMUNICATES 


O*: OF the dreariest clichés of recent years 
is the complaint that communication between 
races has broken down amid the hostilities roused 
by desegregation. Actually there are good reasons 
for asserting exactly the opposite: that interracial 
communication has never been better in the United 
States than it is today. 

Behind the cliché is a bit of truth. Many white 
people, who once met the Negro with kindly con- 
descension, now resent his demand for democratic 
rights. Unwilling to meet the Negro as an equal, 
they stop talking to him. The Northern home 
owner, who has been proud of his cool tolerance, 
suddenly resents the Negro who tries to buy a house 
in the neighborhood. ‘The comparable Southerner 
bewails the loss of a “moderate” position “between 
extremes’—often throwing in an unreasoned com- 
ment about “the White Citizens’ Councils, on the 
one hand, and the N.A.A.C.P., on the other.” 
Representatives of all races report accurately that 
in many communities there are fewer pleasant con- 
versations across racial lines than a few years ago. 

Before accepting the usual generalizations, how- 
ever, we may note a strange repetition of the judg- 
ments of the dominant white group almost a 
century ago. Bishop Green of Mississippi, for ex- 
ample, bewailed the breakdown in communication 
following emanciptation of the slaves. The old 
affection between master and slave, he said, had 
given way to a cold, distant relationship. 

Such a report is a warning that the accuracy of 
communication is not best measured by its seem- 
ing cordiality. Today, as a matter of fact, the 


Negro is getting across some of his convictions 
more effectively than ever before. Stand-patters, 
who moan about the failure of communication, are 
really disturbed that communication is reaching 
them for the first time. Part of the shock of the 
recent sit-ins has been the revelation to many a 
white person that Negroes decidedly do not like 
the humiliation and discomfort of segregation. 
Here is unmistakable refutation of the comfort- 
able old slogans about how the Negroes really 
prefer the traditional ways. 

The shock was greatest to those patriarchal white 
people who have long said, “We really under- 
stand the Negro.” Such spokesmen honestly be- 
lieved what they said, even though they believed 
it largely because they wanted to. Their “under- 
standing” of the Negro often rested on conver- 
sations with the colored maid or yard man, who 
knew better than to argue with an employer. The 
falsity of such communication has now been un- 
masked. The cry for freedom and dignity, voiced 
over generations in Negro spirituals, poetry and 
preaching, has finally burst through the defenses 
of the deafest. No one can silence or misunderstand 
it now. 

All this does not demonstrate that communica- 
tion today is good enough. True communication 
takes place within community, and interracial com- 
munity remains rare in all regions of this country. 
Yet our situation shows reasons for moderate hope. 
The realization of the falsity of the old communica- 
tion can be a step, though often a painful one, 
to the attainment of genuine communication. 
When men meet each other as equals, they can 
begin to understand each other. R. L. S. 


A Layman Laments the Decline of the Idea of the Kingdom of God 


The Silence About the Kingdom of God 


HE SILENCE of most Christians about the 
Kingdom of God is one of the greatest trage- 
dies of our time. 

The Kingdom of God is the realm over which 
God rules. He rules over everything he has made. 
Men are his subjects and the whole creation is his 
domain. Insofar as science can discover the way 


Soule 
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things work, what it discovers is the way God 
wishes his creation to function. Insofar as there 
is a moral universe, its morality is an expression 
of the rule of God. Insofar as there is meaning 
or purpose in life, that meaning and purpose are 
revealed to us by the way God runs his realm. The 
Kingdom of God is the ultimate reality. 

The Kingdom stands above and over against all 
governments and organizations of man. It also 
stands above and over against the Church. It sus- 








tains all, it judges all, it transforms all, it redeems 
all. Ultimate survival value for institutions as well 
as for individuals depends upon accepting the 
Kingdom and conforming to it. That applies to 
our way of life as well as to the Russian way of 
life; it applies to Khrushchev as well as to the 
President of the United States. 

Empires and systems rise and fall. But the King- 
dom of God remains. It is the only hope of the 
human race. 


The highest loyalty of the Christian is to the 
Kingdom. Loyalty to the Kingdom determines the 
quality and degree of lesser loyalties. It determines 
what kind of American a Christian will strive to 
be—or what kind of member of his church or his 
race or his political party. 

The Kingdom is past, present and future. In 
one sense it is here and now, but in another sense 
it will only exist in its fullness when all things 
are gathered up in Him. 

Jesus began his mission by announcing that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand. The first petition 
in the prayer he taught his diciples was “thy King- 
dom come.” The Kingdom was the dominant theme 
of his teaching. No other subject was so much on 
his mind or so central to his message. It is men- 
tioned over a hundred times in the Gospel narra- 
tives. Proclamation of the reality of the Kingdom 
was the good news Jesus gave the world. 


A Conspiracy of Silence 


But today there is almost a conspiracy of silence 
about the Kingdom. Occasionally a good book may 
appear, but if there has been any great debate 
raging recently among theologians about the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom or its relevance to our world 
I have not heard of it. And as far as sermons are 
concerned, it has certainly been more than thirty 
years since I have listened to a minister attempt 
to explain to his people the reality of the King- 
dom for them. 

Most of us are familiar with the reasons for this 
conspiracy of silence. Fifty years ago some of those 
who talked so much about the Kingdom made the 
fateful mistake of confusing the coming Kingdom 
with progress or of identifying it with some par- 
ticular system of social organization. Tragic as this 
mistake was, humanity owes a tremendous debt 
of gratitude to the preachers of the Social Gospel. 
They exerted a profound influence for good on 
the ethical standards of our time. However, the 
catastrophic events of two world wars, while sweep- 
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ing away much that was superficial, also swept 
away much that was good. Among theologians and 
churchmen interest in the Kingdom receded as 
other interests came to the fore. The Church, the 
Bible or neo-orthodoxy have been the themes of 
recent years. 

The hour is long overdue for Christians to oc- 
cupy themselves again with the proclamation of 
the Kingdom. There is no other message the world 
needs so much and which, in my opinion, it is 
waiting so eagerly to hear. 

A sense of the reality of the Kingdom is far more 
essential for the task of relieving world tensions 
than any particular set of ideas or any particular 
policies. Only the Kingdom transcends the Iron 
Curtain and includes both Russians and Ameri- 
cans as members of the same realm, to which they 
are both equally subject. 

Only the Kingdom transcends all the barriers 
that divide men into hostile camps. It is the only 
realm that rules on both sides of every wall that 
separates men. There are all sorts of separating 
walls—theological, ecclesiastical, economic, politi- 
cal, social and racial; but black men and white 
men, Roman Catholic priests and Presbyterian 
elders, Republicans and Democrats are all alike 
subjects of the Kingdom. 

It is a sense of the Kingdom that can give con- 
structive meaning to the dynamic aspirations of 
the masses of mankind. And it is only a sense of 
the Kingdom that can serve as sufficient corrective 
to current perversions of nationalism, racism and 
denominationalism. Many reasons have been ad- 
vanced in support of the movement toward Chris- 
tian unity. However, there is but one ultimate and 
final reason that makes this movement mandatory; 
it is that the Kingdom of God exists and requires 
unity among its citizens. 

As a layman I plead with our theologians and 
with our clergy: Tell us about the Kingdom of 
God; explain to us what it is and how it is to be 
related to the world of our time; help us to under- 
stand what it means for us to be, by faith, citizens 
of the Kingdom, and above all help us to under- 
stand what specific difference this citizenship makes 
in our concrete daily life—as businessmen, as poli- 
ticians, as farmers, as teachers, or whatever our 
calling may be. It is at this point that we need 
help more than at any other, and in my experi- 
ence it is at this point that the Church helps us 
least. 

The need is urgent. Our theologians and clergy 
must speak in words laymen can understand about 
the Kingdom of God that is at hand. 
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A Theologian Re-examines a Vital Christian Concept 


The Kingdom of God 


HE QUESTION raised by Col. Miller deserves 

considerable discussion, for it is quite true 
that the concept of the Kingdom of God has been 
seriously neglected in recent years. It seems to me 
that we have lost the emphasis on the Kingdom 
for at least three reasons. 

To begin with, the idea of the Kingdom of God 
was misused during the first third of this century. 
Though it did call Christians to assume previously 
neglected responsibilities, it was also used as a sym- 
bol for man’s ideal of a new social and political 
order to be realized in this world in the near fu- 
ture. It was thought of as the goal of human prog- 
ress, as the perfection of democracy. There were 
all degrees of this tendency, and it is easy to carica- 
ture our predecessors and ourselves as we once were. 

The sounder representatives of the Social Gos- 
pel, such as Walter Rauschenbusch, however, never 
intended any such secularization of the Kingdom, 
nor was their optimism so uncritical. Ideas suffer 
when they are easily caricatured, and when the 
idea of the Kingdom of God was popularized as 
a human utopia, the end of a period had come. 
Also, changes in the social order during this pe- 
riod fostered disillusionment. Henceforth, it be- 
came desirable to use other symbols for Christian 
responsibility for the world, especially the symbol 
of the Lordship of Christ over the world. 

At the same time, a second development was the 
intensive study of this theme by New Testament 
scholars, which led them to divide sharply in their 
understanding of the meaning of the Kingdom of 
God in the New Testament. They were united in 
rejecting the identification of the Kingdom with 
the fulfillment of human progress, but some of 
them emphasized the Kingdom as a present reality 
and some emphasized it as God’s new order that 
was wholly future and would come at the end of 
history or beyond history in some sense. Others 
were able to preserve a mediating view of the King- 
dom as both present and future, but the effect of 
their work did little to dispel the confusion cre- 
ated by mutually exclusive conceptions of the 
Kingdom of God. Thus the New Testament schol- 
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ars took the idea of the Kingdom of God away 
from us for a time. 

The substitution of the Church for the King- 
dom by many who were most influenced by the 
ecumenical movement was the third reason for the 
loss of emphasis on the Kingdom. This was not the 
same thing as the Catholic tendency to identify 
the Church with the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Rather it was the tendency to substitute the Church 
as the great social symbol for the Kingdom. Pre- 
viously the Kingdom had, for many liberal Chris- 
tians, almost taken the place of the Church. More 
recently there has been a rediscovery of the Church 
as an essential element in Christian faith. 

In this period all expectations of a much better 
future for humanity have become dim, and the 
Church quite naturally has become the Christian’s 
home in what seems to be a permanently alien 
world. We must always expect the Church to be 
in conflict with the world, and the Christianized 
world can no longer take the place of the Chris- 
tian community in our thought. 

There are many facets of this rediscovery of the 
Church among Protestants. By means of the ecu- 
menical movement the world-wide Christian com- 
munity began to emerge as a partially visible uni- 
versal Church of Christ. This is still a reality even 
though the freshness of discovery may be gone and 
the institutionalization of the ecumenical commu- 
nity has taken from it something of its prophetic 
and pioneering spirit. The multitude of human 
problems that emerges in this wider Christian com- 
munity creates not disillusionment but a tendency 
to question whether there has not been an ideal- 
izing of the ecumenical community, as though it 
provided an escape from the sins and follies of 
our more limited ecclesiastical communities. 


Also there may have developed something else: 
a self-preoccupation on the part of the Church 
that is a distortion of its life. The Church may 
have become too ingrown, too self-centered. Is it 
not possible that the Church has suffered because 
it has lost the sense that it exists to serve the King- 
dom of God? 


Against this background I want to raise the 
question whether there may not be a way of under- 
standing the Kingdom of God that can help us. 


We may be sure that it will not be a simple or 
one-sided way. Out of the ferment of discussion 
of what the Kingdom meant to Jesus we may be 
able to learn several approaches to the vision of 
the Kingdom of God that, while different, are not 
mutually exclusive. I shall suggest three such ap- 
proaches. 


"Thy Will Be Done" 


The first of these approaches to the Kingdom of 
God is suggested most clearly by the words of the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” The two 
parts of the petition belong together. As Prof. 
T. W. Manson has put it: “The essence of Christ’s 
preaching of the Kingdom is in the word ‘thy will 
be done’: all the rest is commentary” (The Teach- 
ings of Jesus, Cambridge University Press, p. 161). 
God’s kingship, his sovereignty, his lordship are 
recognized wherever men seek to do his will. In 
another sense his kingship, his sovereignty, his 
lordship are manifested when men experience his 
judgment because they fail to do his will. 

The Kingdom of God is broader than the realm 
of redemption. It is forever present. To quote Prof. 
Manson again: “The Kingdom of God is in its 
essence the Reign of God, a personal relation be- 
tween God and the individual, and there is no 
point in asking whether it is present or future, 
just as there is no point in asking whether the 
Fatherhood of God is present or future” ([bid., 
p- 135). 

Though God’s Kingdom is manifested in his 
judgment, its first meaning is the claim of his posi- 
tive will upon us here on earth in all the affairs 
of our lives. It is no private matter. God seeks a 
new order in the life of the world that is in ac- 
cord with his love for all mankind. 

During the period of optimistic simplifications 
that identified this new order with particular so- 
cial and political systems, mistakes were made. The 
alternative, however, is not to put all the stress 
on private life or on the Church or on a fulfill- 
ment beyond history. It is rather to recognize that 
men must serve the Kingdom of God where they 
are, through the institutions and systems by which 
they organize their common life. These will always 
be partial, fragmentary, distorted by sin, but there 
is no substitute for commitment by Christians to 
the improvement of these institutions and systems. 
In this way they may not only become less opposed 
to the righteousness of God, but may also become 
tentative and partial embodiments of his righteous- 
ness. 
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In all matters of social righteousness we have 
seemed to be on a kind of dead center in recent 
years. To some extent we have accepted the prem- 
ise that the economic changes in this country in 
the Thirties had solved, in principle, many of our 
problems of economic justice. We have also felt 
considerable hopelessness in a world of such over- 
whelming dilemmas and horrifying dangers. To- 
day the dilemmas are equally as overwhelming 
and the dangers are as horrifying; yet it does seem 
that there are some clearer indications of what 
we should do to serve the Kingdom of God in the 
world than in the recent past. More than half of 
humanity has been exploited and neglected with 
no voice and no power, but now it has gained a 
voice and is beginning to gain power. This awak- 
ening comes at a time when in some ways it may 
increase the common danger, and yet it is in this 
aroused humanity that we see pointers to what 
God’s will may mean on earth. 

Strange new symbols appear, such as young peo- 
ple at lunch counters waiting to be served. Very 
mundane symbols they may seem, but they point 
to the will of God. The possibilities of reversing 
the trend toward nuclear catastrophe also point 
to the will of God to be done on earth. Recent 
events indicate that there is to be no early end 
of the Cold War; yet the pattern of relationships 
is not as frozen as it seemed a few years ago. There 
are objective factors working on both sides that 
make it necessary to keep at the task of seeking 
to control the arms race. 


To serve the Kingdom of God is not to seek an 
earthly utopia; it is to seek policies and structures 
that do not defeat life, that offer better possibilities 
for a humane existence, that reflect the forbear- 
ance of God that gives us another chance to be 
men. To serve the Kingdom is to find the points 
at which such service is most needed at a particular 
time and to do what seems given to us to do. 


Realized Eschatology 


A second meaning of the Kingdom of God as 
Jesus taught it is the one emphasized by those 
who speak of “realized eschatology” or of the as- 
sumption that the Kingdom of God came into the 
world with the coming of Jesus Christ himself. 
This may be only part of the truth, but it does 
represent a central element in the New Testa- 
ment understanding of the Kingdom. “But if it 
is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, 
then the Kingdom of God has come upon you” 
(Luke 11:20). “Being asked by the Pharisees when 
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the Kingdom of God was coming, he answered 
them, “The Kingdom of God is not coming with 
signs to be observed; nor will they say, “Lo, here 
it is!” or “There!” for behold, the Kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you’” (Luke 17:20 f.). 

The Catholic forms of Christianity stress this 
interpretation of the Kingdom, for they see it em- 
bodied in the Church as an institution. Protestants 
look upon the Church itself as an earthen vessel 
that carries a great treasure and warn against con- 
fusing the treasure with the vessel. But all can 
say that with the coming of Christ there is a new 
situation for man. New light and energy of the 
divine Spirit are at work in the world. Powers of 
the Kingdom are already present. Paul Tillich has 
given much currency to the phrase “New Being.” 
However much it may have associations that be- 
long to Tillich’s distinctive thought, it does refer 
to the present Kingdom. 

In the epistles of Paul there is a remarkable 
way of expressing an overlapping of present and 
future. Already the powers of the future Kingdom 
for which men hope and pray are present. 

How is this second way of thinking about the 
Kingdom related to the first, to the doing of God’s 
will in history throughout the whole range of man’s 
life? Sometimes Christians have stressed two realms 
and have allowed them to be thought of as quite 
separate, the realm of the present Kingdom of 
God and the realm of secular history. Perhaps no 
great theologian has intended to separate these two 
realms as much as his followers have done. I shall 
not argue this point even in the case of Luther. 
The fact is that Christians have often sealed off 
the two realms from one another. 

Can we not say that the two realms actually in- 
teract with each other, that there is a continuous 
influence of the present Kingdom of God, of the 
new order of redemption on the secular world, 
on nations and cultures? If this is true, the Chris- 
tian who in his secular responsibilities seeks to 
serve the Kingdom of God in earthly obedience 
may be guided and sustained by his involvement 
in the Kingdom as realized in Christ. 

Dr. Hendrik Kraemer in his little book, A The- 
ology of the Laity, has helped us to see more pre- 
cisely how this interaction between the two realms 
takes place. In large measure it takes place through 
the work of the Christian citizen, especially the 
Christian layman whose occupations are within 
the secular world. As inheritors of the Kingdom 
initiated by Christ they are empowered to serve 
the Kingdom in the earthly realm. 

To summarize Dr. Kraemer’s idea is to make it 
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seem platitudinous, for there is so much said about 
the vocation of the layman in the world. But there 
is a dynamism about his conception that has fresh- 
ness in it. Christians, who live in both realms, are 
seen as intended to transform the earthly city. The 
Church is neither a static structure that supports 
the status quo nor a sect that withdraws from the 
world. It is the home of those who are expected 
to bring to the world sources of transforming 
power. 

When these things are said, it is important to 
draw back from too narrow an ecclesiastical inter- 
pretation of this situation. It is not only Chris- 
tians or churchmen who knowingly or unknowing- 
ly are influenced by the present Kingdom. It is not 
Christian laymen alone who seek to do the will of 
God in the world. Indeed often Christians who 
have their own social and cultural blind spots are 
pushed by others to do justice against their will. 
And yet it is important to see that there is an over- 
flow into the world of influence and light and pow- 
er from the Kingdom of God in the sense of the 
new order of redemption in the world. Much of 
what hope there is for the world depends on this. 


The Kingdom As Consummation 


A third meaning of the Kingdom of God is the 
Kingdom as the ultimate hope for humanity, the 
final future Kingdom that will be the consumma- 
tion of God’s purpose for his creation. This hope 
means that God is Lord of the future as well as 
of the past and the present. It means that the 
death of an individual does not defeat God’s pur- 
pose even for that individual, and it also means 
that the end of the world as a place that can sup- 
port human life or the end of history does not 
defeat the establishment of God’s rule over his 
people, over his creation. 

It is difficult to give concrete content to this ul- 
timate hope for the fulfillment of God’s Kingdom. 
Each of us is likely to speak in a stumbling way, 
unless he glibly repeats the details of biblical imag- 
ery as though their meaning were literal. We can- 
not ask for any such literal predictions; all we can 
ask is that our hope point to objective reality. 

It may help to indicate what is involved in the 
distinctively Christian hope for the ultimate King- 
dom if I contrast it with the fascinating specula- 
tion about the future in a recent article by Arthur 
Koestler. He emphasizes the fear that in the nu- 
clear age men may destroy themselves as a race, 
and he derives not comfort but a calming perspec- 
tive from the thought that there are x number of 





other planets on which episodes comparable to the 
human episode may still go on. He says: “For we 
know that the end of homo sapiens would not be 
the end of the world, merely the end of an episode 
in a drama on an incomparably larger scale than 
the medieval shape allowed for. . . . Gradually, 
we shall perhaps learn that the leaves which bud 
into life and sail away in the autumn symbolize 
not only individuals but other great civilizations 
dotted along the vaporous branches of the expand- 
ing universe.” (‘Reflections on the Year 15 P.H.,” 
The New York Times Magazine, March 20, 1960.) 

Doubtless we shall hear much more of this theme 
because it enables people to think that, even if 
history is brought to an end by a nuclear catas- 
trophe, there may be other parts of the cosmos 
that have their own meaning for themselves. This 
has nothing to do with the Christian hope, but as 
I have said, it may provide a calming and, as Koest- 
ler emphasizes, a humbling perspective. 

At the heart of the Christian Gospel there is 
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the faith that in Christ God identified himself 


with our humanity, with our history, on our earth. 
Christian theology may be much too limited to 
a consideration of man on this earth, but it is not 
confining or parochial of us to believe that the 
God who has come to us in Christ is the same God 
who is the Lord of all other histories on all other 
planets. 

No other history, no drama of creatures on any 
other planet can be a substitute for man and his 
history; the continued existence of the cosmos does 
not take the place of the fulfillment of man and 
his history. The solidarity of God with man in 
Christ is the promise of the fulfillment and not 
the ending and scrapping of what God has done 
on this earth. Our history is not a passing episode 
that has its meaning only in itself or for itself 
while it lasts. It has meaning for God, and God 
will transform and redeem it in his own way. 

“Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, 
and God himself will be with them; he will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes, and death shall 
be no more, neither shall there be mourning nor 
crying nor pain any more, for the former things 
have passed away” (Rev. 21:3 f.). And we may add 
to these words the still more familiar words: “for 
thine is the Kingda::.ond the Power and the Glory 


for ever and ever.” 
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